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THE WIFE OF SEVEN HUSBANDS. 


A LEGEND OF LONDON. 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward the First, of long- 
legged memory, there lived upon Corne-hille, over against 
the spot where the water-tonne was a few years afterwards 
built, a certain blithe and buxome widow, very wealthy, and 
as fair withal as she was wealthy; she was only in her 
twenty-eighth year, of a tall and stately shape and bearing, 
and with commanding and yet right modest features ; her 
face was oval, her hair and eyes of bright black: her fore- 
head high ; her eye-brows arched, almost into semicircles ; 
her nose slightly aqualine ; her cheeks high-colored, and yet 
delicately so; her lips small, and prettily bent; her a 
white and regular; her chin rather forward and dimple 
and her complexion dark though not swarthy ; so that upon 
the whole she had rather a Jewish cast of countenance, and 
yet there was no rightful reason to suspect that there was 
even a drop of Israelitish blood in her veins, for ber father, 
and his fathers before him, for many generations back, had 
been rich and respectable goldworkers, citizens of London, 
and had always married among their equals and friends. , 

But be this as it may, Mistress Alice was a very handsome 
woman, and, as has been before said, very wealthy, for he 
father always petted her, and although he had two other 
children, sons, he quarrelled with them both, and turned 
them out of doors, and very solemnly vowed he would dis- 
inherit them ; and there is little doubt he would have kept 
his vow, but that they prevented him, the eldest by being! 


drowned in the Fleet river, and the other by getting aces posse of the county, but by a posse of the venue, consisting of 


ed in an affray with the city watch. At the old man’s deaf, 
therefore, he left all his property to his ‘“ deare daughter} 
Alice,” who was then twenty-one years old, and had lately) 
been married for the first time in her life. She has been 
already introdaced to the reader as a widow, and if he was 
tempted to be suprised at her being so young a one, what 
will he think when he reads that she was a widow for the) 
fifth time ?— ay, and was now on the eve of being married 
to her sixth husband. This was a Master Simon Shard, a 
draper of Corne-hille, who had a well-filled purse, a rather 
corpulent figure, a round and ruddy face, and was about 
two-and-thirty years of age. It was said he had been en-) 
amoured of the fair Alice previously to her last three mar-) 
riages, but that he had not had courage enough to break his) 
mind to her until some time after the death of her fourth) 
husband ; and when he did so, he found she was unfortu-| 
nately engaged to his immediate forerunner, at whose death) 
he again pressed his suit, was accepted, and they were mar- 
ried. After living for about six months on the most seem.-| 
ingly loving and comfortable terms, Master Shard was one) 
morning found dead in his bed, without any previous illness 
or indisposition. This was strange, at least strange it will 
probably seem to the reader, though it was not so to Mrs. 
Alice’s neighbors, for, wonderful to relate, all her other hus- 
bands had died in the same way, and under the same cir- 


















||have thought or wished, found themselves forced to declare 


| 


merchant, whose safe return from a long and successful 
voyage to the Mediterranean they were met to celebrate. 
Master Lessomour was not yet thirty, though hard upon it ; 
tall, strongly and. well-built; his face was handsome and 
manly, and his large blue eyes looked like mirrors of his 
frank heart; his complexion was naturally fair, but expo- 
sure to sun and storm had given it a healthy tan, as they 
had also yet more bleached his light hair, which he wore 
long and curling down his neck and shoulders ; in short, he 
was altogether a comely young man to look upon, and the 
rogue knew it too, for .it was particularly observed of him 
that his carriage, which was at all times free and easy, would 
assume a little bit of a swagger, when he either met in the 
Streets, or passed under windows where were sitting any 
young and pretty city damsels. 

In his merry moods he was playful as a month-old kitten, 
as very a galliard as the best among them; but when busi- 
ness required it, he was as staid and sober as if an idle jest 
or an extra cup of canary had never passed his lips, so that 
he was equally well thought of among the grave and the 
gay ; some of the oldest and wealthiest of the citizens would 
nod to him in passing, and some even went so far as to de- 
clare upon ’Change, “they believed young Master Lesso- 
mour would be a man well to do in the world, if,” for they 
generally added a reservation, “if he only took care of him- 
self and had good luck.” They might indeed have been a 
little influenced in the formation of this good opinion, by the 
fact of his being the only heir and great favorite of a very 
rich and very old uncle. On the afternoon in question, he 
and his boon companions were at the height of their merri- 


gossips, with self-crossings, assented. Still, however, Mrs. 
Alice’s conduct was so, not only unobjectionable, but praise- 
worthy ; she was so pious and charitable a woman, so good 
a neighbor, so kind a friend, and, in short, both publicly and 
privately fulfilled all the domestic relations of life, in so 
exemplary a manner, that even the tongues of those who 
secretly envied her wealth, her beauty, and may be her luck, 
had not as yet dared to wag in open scandal against her; 
but a sixth recurrence of so extraordinary an event, it would 
seem, gave sudden loose to hitherto confined scruples and 
tongues ; or, perhaps the reason why they more freely vented 
their suspicions or their spite on the present occasion might 
be, that Master Shard had been a man of great influence in 
the city—his connections stood high in the eyes of men, 
and he had a cousin who was sheriff at the time of his death, 
and who declared when he heard it, that “‘he would see into 
the matter that very moment ;” and accordingly next morn- 
ing, for he was just going to sit down to dinner, when he 
made the above declaration, he presented himself with a 
posse comitatus at Mrs. Alice’s door —and then the neighbor. 
hood, as with one voice, spoke out against her: for their long 
held opinion of her now found the countenance of power — 
her piety had been hypocrisy, and they had thought so all 
along —even those that had benefited by her goodness, now 
found some hole to pick in her conduct, and in plain and 
pithy English they called her a murderess. 

While this was going on without Mrs. Alice’s doors, an- 
other kind of scene was taking place within. The sheriff 
had been readily admitted, and was followed not only by the 












































#all sorts of people, who either had, or thought they had, or)|ment, whéh one Who was sitting in the bay wintdW, that 


jatted out into the street, observed the funeral of Master 
Shard approaching, and gave notice thereof to the others. 
The passing of a dead body being a solemn event, and they 
being orthodox Christians, their merriment was therefore 
suspended, and one and all huddied into the window recess, 
in order to have a fair view of the funeral procession, which 
as matters went then-a-days was a very sumptuous one. 
Most of the party present being acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, at once recognized whose funeral it was, 
and the ignorant and anxious ears of Master Lessomour 
were greedily drinking in sundry marvellous tales of the 
rich widow of Corne-hille, when she herself passed imme- 
diately by the window, looking becomingly downcast and 
sorrowful. 

‘‘ Be she what she may,” exclaimed my young merchant, 
“by the pillars of St. Hercules, she is a lovely creature, and 
steps out like an emperatrice.” 

“A witch, Master Martyn,” replied one, the oldest of his 
companions, “a wicked witch is she, take an honest man’s 
word for it, who should know something about such things.” 

‘¢ He is married to a shrew,” said another, in an audible 
under tone, which produced a hearty laugh against the 
former speaker ; in this, however, Master Lessomour did 
not join, nor with his companions who resumed their places 
round the well stored table, but drawing a stool into the win- 


eae they should like to have, some concern in the busi- 
ness. They found the widow by the bedside of her departed 
fates; she not only did not fly from, but courted investi- 
tion, and accordingly the body was investigated, but not the 
slightest sign of violence was found upon it; no trace of 
steel or poison—all was right, and as unaccountable as it 
ought to have been. There were some present who pretended 
to a great knowledge of human nature, and who strictly 
watched Mrs. Alice during the whole transaction, and their 
evidence went still further to clear her from the imputation 
it was sought to affix upon her: for they said her conduct 
was so thoroughly natural —she seemed struggling between 
indignation at the charge brought against her, and grief for 
‘pas cause thereof: and yet there was no overacting in her 
igrief, it seemed just what she would be likely to feel for the 
|loss of such a husband, and to be rather sorrow for the spell 
|that appeared to be upon her, than for the man himself. 
|The sheriff and his friends, therefore, whatever they might 





her guiltless; and after partaking of a slight refecticn, con- 
sisting of boiled beef, suet puddings, sausages and ale, left 
the widow to her solitude. His declaration of her guiltless- 
ness was soon known among her neighbors, almost all of 
whom, without any delay or difficulty, returned to their for- 








cumstances. There had been from time to time many vari-||mer good opinion of her, greatly pitying her for the trouble 
ous opinions afloat upon this subject, and they had become she had been put to, and much wondering how folks could 
more’ prevalent, stronger, and of longer lasting, upon the|/be so spiteful as to tell such wicked stories. In a few days, 
successive deaths of each of her husbands. The most mod-}|orders were given for the burial of the late Master Shard in 
erate had merely observed, that “for certes Mrs. Alice was/| Mrs. Alice's family vault, which was in St. Michael’s church, 
a very unlucky, or a very lucky woman,” according to the||and which vault, though one of considerable extent, Mrs. 
speaker’s appreciation of wedlock : others looked very wise,|| Alice seemed in a fair way of filling choke full with her 
and seemed to think a good deal, but said-very little, gen-||husbands. * _ 

erally contenting themselves with observing, that “it really)! St. Michael’s church stood, at the period of this tale, at 
was very odd;” but again there were others, who—espe-||the eastern end of Cornhill, and about midway between this 
cially on the death of Mr. Shard’s predecessor —declared||church and Mrs. Alice’s house, there was a pothouse or tav- 
that “such things were clean out of the common run of na-j/ern, known by the sign of the “ Seyetme Starres;”’ in the 
ture, and that either Mrs. Alice, or some one not to be named tap-room of this tavern, upon the afternoon when Master 
among Christians, must have bewitched her husbaads, or Shard was to be carried to his long home, there was assem- 
else something or other had carried them off in a very odd||bled a‘vefy merry company of some dozen worthy citizens, 
way, to say the least of it ;” and to this cautious and myste-||who were getting full of good things and gratitude towards 
rious opinion the generality of the last-mentioned a ofiithe giver of the feast, Master’ Martyn Tessomour, a young 





dow recess, and taking a tankard of ale with him, he sat him 
down, intending, he said, to have another glimpse of the fair 
| widow as she should return from the church ; meanwhile, he 
requested the company to tell him something more about her, 
as they seemed to know so much, and he nothing, having 
been so long away from home ;—and accordingly Master 
Andrews, with the assistance and interruption of this com- 
panions, when they thought he had not made enough of a 
good point, went through a relation of Mrs. Alice’s life 
and adventures. During all this while, Martyn Lessomour 
spoke not a word; and, when at length the narration ‘was 

nded, he slapped his hand lustily on the window-sill, and 
cried out —“ By the seven stars, and they are ruling ones 
now,” casting up his eyes to the sign over the door, “ but it 
is a strange tale—and whether true or false I will soon 
know —for if the mind of man hold good within me four. 
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and-twenty hours, I will somehow or other scrape acquaint- lciously vouchsafed to accept his handsome present ~ and 


ance with this said widow.” 

At this observation, there was a general outcry, some de- 
claring he would not do as he said, others that he could not ; 
and some, presuming on long intimacy with him, or on their 
greater advance in years, vowed he should not. 

“ And we'll see that, my merry masters, in an eye-twin- 
kle,” cried Lessomour, “for here comes the dame back, as 
if to my wish ;” and with that, to the no small wonderment 
of his friends, he started from his seat, and clapping his cap 
on one side of his head, hurried out of the door, and posted 
himself on the middle of the path, whereon Dame Alice, with 
a few attendants, was returning ; he staid there, till she came 


within two or three paces of him, and then drew back to]! 


make way for her: she looked up, and their eyes met, and, 
bowing as gracefully as he could, which was not indiffer- 
ently, he drew back still further. Mrs. Alice turned with 
the intent to cross the road, but some horsemen riding by at 
the moment, prevented her from doing so; whereupon Mas- 
ter Lessomour, stepping to her side, said, “ Fair dame, will 
you let a stranger do his poor duty here, and see you safely 
over?” She curtsied, and accepted the arm he offered her ; 
and after escorting her across the road, where they again 
exchanged courtesies, he left her, and joined his companions, 
who from the window had beheld with astonishment his bold 
gallantry. They conspired to attack him with a good deal 
of bantering and raillery upon his exploit ; but he was in 
such high spirits at the good success of it, and so well pleased 
with the way in which he had acquitted himself, that he 
fairly turned the tables upon them; or if, literally speaking, 
he did not do that, they pretty nearly did it for themselves ; 
for in the course of two hours, there was not one of the party, 
with the exception of Master Lessomonr, who was too merry 
to get drunk, and of Master Andrews, on whom liquor had 
no more effect than on a sponge, only making him heavy ! — 
with these exceptions, there was not one who did turn him- 
self under the table. 

Martyn dreamed all night of the lovely widow, and rose 
next morning at the first break of dawn. He proceeded itn- 
mediately to rammage over all his mails, a process he went 
through three or four times before he could fix upon what 
suit of clothes he should array himself in. Having at lJast 
chesen one, which he thought the handsomest, and the best 
calculated to show off his figure to advantage, he began to 
dress himself therein ; but before he had got half through his 
toilet, it occurred to him that the suit he had chosen, being 
a very gaudy one, was not the most suitable for the visit he 
intended to make; he therefore picked ont one of a more 
sober cast, in which he finally clothed himself to his heart’s 
content. It consisted of a sad-colored doublet, breeches and 
hesen, the greater part of which, except the sleeves of the 
former, were concealed by a long cloth coat or robe, of a 
deep claret hue, hanging down nearly to his heels; this 
outer garment was open up the front, and fastened at the 
top with three silver buttons; there were no sleeves in it, 
but large apertures to let the arms through, which, together 
with the bottom, front, and neck, were trimmed with a 
broadish border of silver lace: upon his head he wore a 
high-peaked hood, with a Jong and full tail hanging from it, 
of the same materials and color as his robe, and a pair of 
pointed shoes completed his dress. He then selected a few 
pieces of gray bombacyne, as the species of silk then chiefly 
manufactured in Sicily was termed, which he had himself 
brought home on his last voyage, and tied them up with a 
silken cord—and having broken his fast, he sallied forth 
from his lodging in Ship-alley, near Tower-hill, with his par- 
cel under one arm, and his hands tucked into the arm-holes 
of his robe to keep him warm; for although it was May, it 
was a real English, and not a mere poetical one. He ar- 
rived at Mrs. Alice's door, and was admitted into her pres- 
ence. In the most picked language he could master he ex- 
cused his intrusion, relying upon the slight courtesy he had 
happily been enabled to show her the preceding day ; while 
she was lavish in her thanks for that courtesy, and seemed 
quite as willing to overrate, as he was to lessen it; aftera 
good long interchange of such civilities, he respectfully re- 
quested her examination of the contents of his parcel, at the 
same time, letting her know as much as he with propriety 
could of his situation and prospects in life; and when she 
had chosen two pieces of the bombacyne, and begged to 
:know at what price they were to be purchased, he gallantly 
entreated her to receive them as a trifling token of the great 
esteem wherein he held her. This gave rise again to a great 
many very pretty speeches, and at last Mrs. Alice very gra- 























































‘they parted mutually pleased with each other. 

He visited her, however, again and again, and their like- 
ing of each other seemed to increase with each meeting, for 
if he was charmed by her wit, her modesty, and her beauty, 
she was decidedly as much taken with his good looks, his 
|open-heartedness, and his conversation —she would sit for 
hours and hours together, listening to the strange history of 
his adventures upon the high seas, of his being chased by. 
and escaping from the pirates of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean; of the wonders he had seen in Spain and Italy ; of 
jhis visits to Venezia and Genoa; and, finding what interest 
she took in such relations, he undoubtedly did a little am- 
plify the truth now and then, making as much of an uncom- 
|mon circumstance as he consistently could ;—though he 
on outraged veracity or her common sense so far as to 
talk of Anthropophagi, or of men whose heads did grow be- 
neath their shoulders. In fine, so agreeable did they find 
each other, that as soon as decency would permit, they mar- 
ried ; neither, it would seem, at all deterred by the fate that 
|had attended ail Mrs. Alice’s former husbands. The prepar- 
ations on this occasion were as splendid and expensive as 
possible: every citizen of any importance that was at all 
known to either of the parties, graced the ceremony with 
their august presence, bringing with them, too, a host of 
wives, sons, and daughters, kinsfolks, friends, and acquaint- 
ance. The bride wore upon her head a small cap of cloth 
of gold, wrapped about with silken cords and stringed pearls, 
her gown was of green silk, embroidered round the neck 
with jewels, as was also her broad silver girdle; and over all 
she bore a long mantle of white cloth, richly trimmed and 
figured with silver, fastened round her neck with thick silver 
cords, and lined throughout with white fur; her shoes were 
also of white cloth, with long points something turned up. 
The bridegroom was arrayed in a pair of peach colored 
hosen of fine cloth, serving the double purpose of stockings 
and pantaloons, and a short cointoise, or robe of crimson silk, 
lined with white persan, open at the front, and fastened with 
golden buttons, set upon a broad border of dark blue velvet, 
and this trimming also ornamented with similar buttons, ran 
round the skirts and wristbands of the robe; his waist was 
cinctured by a golden girdle; a small dagger hung from it, 
the ivory handle and yellow sheath of which were richly’ 
ornamented by precious stones ; over this cointoise he wore a 
long mantle similar to his bride’s, onty of dark blue cloth, 
lined with white persan, and clasped at top by a large sap- 
phire, set in chased silver; behind his back there hung a 
hood of the same color as his robe, worked all over with 
golden sprigs, and buttoned under his chin; on his feet he 
had a pair of yellow Spanish leather crackowes or shoes, 
with long pointed toes, the ends of which were fastened to 
his knees with silver gilt chains; gloves also he had, and so 
indeed had the bride, though I forgot to mention it; they 
were alike of fine white kid leather; hers, embroidered with 
gold, and his, with a large emerald set in the back of each 
one, gauntlet-shaped, and edged with golden buttons. If all 
that has not been told, would have been irksome and tedious 
in the telling, mach more so, nay, quite impossible would it 
be to tell of all the feasting and mummeries that had place 
in Mrs. Alice’s house on that day — of the quantities of roast, 
boiled, grilled and fried —of mortries, pies and tarts, that 
appeared and disappeared—of the oceans of liquors and 
wines too—French and Greek —Ypocras and Pyment — of 
Romney, Malaspine, Vernage, Mountrese, Algrade, and 
Garnarde, the very names whereof are lost in this degenerate 
age. Let the reader only rest assured, that this was better 
than any common feast, inasmuch as there was more than 
enough. 

This day seemed to have been the beginning of a new life 
to Mrs. Alice ; she became from that time a gayer woman. 
and mingled more in company than ever she had done be- 
fore ; for, with all her good qualities, she had lived hitherto 
rather a retired life; and yet she did not fly to society, as I 
am afraid some modern housewives do, to escape from the 
fellowship of her husband ; but rather, as it seemed, to give 
her a greater zest therein — for she loved him almost to de 
votion, and he was equally attached to her. They had been 
married for nearly four months, and not yet a cross word or 
look had passed between them: their mataal affection, in- 
deed, seemed on the increase, which is not always the case 
with a new married couple, especially after the honeymoon ; 
but, as Master Lessomonr took care to exact from his wife 
nothing either unreasonable, or what she thought so, he 
found her all duty and obedience. Many people, indeed, 





whispered that all this would not last long; for they had not 
forgotten her other husbands, though it might almest seem 
that Master Lessomour and Mrs. Alice herself had done so. 
How long it did last, will be seen in our next number. 





(The following stanzas, which appear to us highly beautiful, are taken 
by a friend, to whose kindness we owe them, from the album of a 
young lady in a neighboring town ; — a young lady of taste, we need 
not say. If such were generally the tenor of articles in albums, it 
would never have fallen into disrepute. As to the author of the 
piece, we are only at liberty to say, that the writer is am accomplished 
member of the clerical profession, but apparently much less ambitious 
of literary distinction, than he is capable of attaining it.—xos. ». w. u.} 


IMPROVEMENT OF A THOUGHT FROM METASTASIO. 
Original. 


‘Tue willow that droops by the side of the river, 
And drinks all its life from the stream that flows by, 
In return spends that life in the cause of the giver, 
And shadows the stream from the heat of the sky. 


My Creator, my God, it is thou —I adore thee! 
It is thou art this life-giving fountain to me; 

Bat [ am all weakness, an infant before thee, 
I cannot return this protection to thee. 


Bunt ah! thou hast many a loved one in sorrow, 
Who wanders along this bleak world ajone: 

For such, from the good thou hast sent, would I borrow, 
And this thou hast said thou wilt look on and own. 


In sadness, in poverty, sickness or danger, 
I would succor each child of my God that I see; 

And the aid thus bestowed in the world on its stranger, 
One day thou wilt say was bestowed upon Thce. 


MISCELLANIES. 





BONAPARTE’S BURIAL-PLACE. 

Tue solitude of Napoleon, in his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander did not 
die in sight of Greece ; he disappeared amid the pomp of dis- 
tant Babylon. Bonaparte did not close his eyes in the pres- 
ence of France; he passed away in the gorgeous horizon of 
the torrid zone. The man whe had shown himself in such 
powerful reality, vanished like a dream; his life, which be- 
nged to history, co-operated in the poeiry of hisdeath. He 
now sleeps forever, like a hermit or a paria, beneath a wil- 
low, in a narrow valley, surrounded by steep rocks, at the 
extremity of a long path. The depth of the silence which 
pressed upon him can only be compared to the vastness of 
that tumult which had surrounded him. Nations are ab- 
sent; their throng has retired. The bird of the tropies, har- 
nessed to the car of the sun—as Buffon magnificently ex 
presses it— speeding his flight downwards from the planet 
of light, rests alone, for a moment, over the ashes, the weight 
of which has shaken the equilibrium of the globe. Bona- 
parte crossed the ovean to repair to his final exile, regardless 
of that beautiful sky which delighted Columbus, Vasco de 
Gema, and Gameus. Stretched upon the ship’s stern. he 
perceived not that unknown constellations were sparkling 
over his head. His powerful glance, for the first time, en- 
countered their rays. What to him were stars which he had 
never seen from his bivouacs, and which had never shown 
over his empire! Nevertheless, not one of them has failed 
to falfil its destiny; one half of the firmament spread its 
light over his cradle; the other half was received to illa- 
minate bis tomb. — Chateaubriand. 





THE ELECTRIC GIRLS OF SMYRNA. 

Ture two Smyrna girls, whose persons present such re- 
markable electric phenomena, landed at Marseilles in the 
beginning of last month. In hopes of realizing a splendid 
fortune, they intended to exhibit themselves in France, and 
other parts of the continent. Immediately on their arrival, 
several persons, including various men of science and pro- 
fessors, visited them and ascertained the following phenom- 
ena. The girls stationed themselves facing each other at the 
ends of a large table, keeping at a distance from it of one or 
two feet, according to their electric dispositions. When a 
few minutes had elapsed, a crackling, resembling that of the 
electric fluid spreading over a sheet of gilt paper, was heard, 
when the table received a strong shake, which always made 
it advance from the elder to the youngest sister. A key, 
nail, or any piece of iron, placed on the table, instantaneously 
stopped the phenomenon. When the iron was adapted to 
the under part of the table, it produced no effect upon the 
experiment. Saving this singular circumstance, the facts 
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observed constantly followed the known laws of electricity, 
whether glass insulaturs were used, or whether one of the 


girls wore silk garments. In the latter case the electric 


properties of both were neutralized. Such was the state of 
matters, for some days after the arrival of the young Greeks ; 
but the temperature having bevome cooler, and the atmos- 
phere having loaded itself with humidity, all perceptible 
electric virtue seemed to have deserted them. One may con- 
ceive the melancholy of these girls, and the disappointment 
of the two Greeks, their relations, who have come with them 
in order to share their anticipated wealth. 
THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

Two-tuirps of our ordinary motions are governed by the 
habitual necessity we find of preserving the centre of gravity. 

When a man rises from a chair, he is seen first to bend 
the body forward, so as to bring the centre of gravity over 
the feet or base, and then he lifts it up. If he lift too soon, 
that is, before the body be sufficiently advanced, he falls 
back again. 

A man standing with his heels close to a perpendicular 
wall, cannot bend forward to pick up any thing that lies on 
the ground near him, without himself falling forward ; be- 
cause the wall prevents him from throwing part of his body 
backward, to counterbalance the head and arms that must 
project forward. A man little versed in such matters, of- 
fered ten guineas for permission to try, under these circum- 
stances, to possess himself of a purse of £20 laid before 
him: he of course lost his money. 

The painful affection called sea-sickness, has a relation 
also to this topic. Man, requiring always to maintain his 
perpendicularity, insensibly regulates and ascertains that 
point by the fixed and known position of objects about him. 

Hence, on shipboard, where the lines of the masts, win- 
dows, furniture, &c. are constantly changing, sickness, ver- 
tigo, and other affections of the same class, are common to 
persons unaccustomed to ships. Many experience similar 
effects in carriages and in swings, or on looking from a lofty 
precipice, where known objects being distant, and viewed 
under a new aspect, are not so readily recognized ; also in 
walking on a wall or a roof, in looking directly up to a roof, 
or the stars in the zenith, because then all standards disap 


pear: on walking into a round room, where there are no} 


perpendicular lines of light and shade, as when the walls and 
roof are covered with a spotted paper without regular ar- 
rangement of spot; n turning round, as in waltzing, or on 
a wheel; because the eye is not then allowed to rest on the 
standards, &c. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS MIMIC. 
In the beginning of the last century, an actor, celebrated 
for mimicry, was to have been employed by a comic author 
to take off the person, manner, and singularly awkward de- 
livery of the celebrated Dr. Woodward, who was intended to 
be introduced on the stage in a laughable character. The 
mimic dressed himself as a countryman, and waited on the 
doctor with a long catalogue of ailments which he said af- 
flicted his wife. The physician heard with amazement of 
diseases and pains of the most opposite nature, repeated and 
redoubled on the wretched patient; for since the actor’s great 
wish was to keep Dr. Woodward in his company as long as 
possible, that he might make the more observation on his 
gestures, he loaded his poor imaginary spouse with every 
infirmity which had any probable chance of prolonging the 
interview. At length, having completely accomplished his 
errand, he drew from his purse a guinea,and with a bow 
and scrape made an uncouth offer of it. “ Put ap thy 
money, poor fellow,” cried the doctor ; “ put up thy money — 
thou hast need of all thy cash, and thy patience too, with 
such a bundle of diseases tied to thy back.” The comedian 
returned to his employer, and related the whole conversation 
with such true feeling of the physician’s character, that the 
author was convulsed with laughter. But his raptares were 
soon checked, when the mimic told him, with emphatic sen- 
sibility, that he would sooner die, than prostitute his talents 
to the rendering such genuine humanity a public object of 
ridicule. 


A COMPLIMENT RETURNED. 

Hoeartu being once at the house of Vanloo, then the fash- 

ionable portrait-painter, and looking over a legion of his por- 

traits, Monsieur, with a low bow, told aim he had not words 

to express how much he admired his caricatures. Hogarth 
returned his bow, and told him he equally admired his. 


POETRY. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 








Tue world is fall of poetry — the air 

[s living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil’d 
And mantled with its beauty: and the walls, 
That close the universe with crystal in, 

Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 

For aught but beings of celestial mould, 

And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 


The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
For ever charming, and for ever new ; 

Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay, 

The mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 
Which steals into the heart, like sounds that rise 
Far off, in moonjight evenings, on the shore 

Of the wide ocean resting after storms ; 

Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof, 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 

Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand 
Skilful, and moved, with passionate love of art, 
Plays o’er the higher keys, and bears aloft 

The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls 

By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 

With pure and gentle musings, till the soul, 
Commingling with the melody is borne, 

Rapt, and dissolved in ecstacy, to heaven. 


*Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array ; 

*Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing ertifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

°Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers, and dipp’d in sweetuess, till 
He tastes the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existences in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 
*Tis net the noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness. Its words 


Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 

flis language wing’d with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
Commnission’d to affright us,,and destroy. 





RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER, 





Original. 





DECEMBER. 


Ir may be imagined by those whose daily walk is confined 
within the boundaries of a city, that the pleasures of rural 
rambling must end with the arrival of December ; and since 
the earth is bound in frost or robed in snows, that there can 
be no comfort abroad, except in a close carriage. I will not 
deny that the temptations for rambling are greatly dimin- 
ished, but I am still of opinion, that even in mid-winter, the 
pleasures of the country are far greater than those of the 
town. Itis only on occasional days of tempest or extreme 
cold, which form but a small portion of the whole season, 
that one who has a moderate share of health and hardihood, 


llation of winter. In summer, the landscape presents such 
an infinite array of beautiful things to our sight, that the 
sublimity of the prospect is completely hidden beneath a 
spectacle of loveliness and gorgeous splendor. We are then 
more powerfully attracted by objects of beauty that charm 
the senses, than by those grander scenes of nature, which 
affect the mind with sublime emotions. In the winter, na- 
ture is divested of all those accompaniments of her scenery 
which are not in unison with grandeur. Daring ‘this sea- 
son, therefore, the mind is affected by nobler thoughts ; it is 
less bewildered by a multitude of fascinating objects, and is 
more free to indulge itself in a train of abstract meditations. 
In summer the lover of nature is intoxicated with the exhi- 
bition of beauty; in the winter he feels a freedom of thought 
and an exhilaration of soul, which I am very sure can have 
been experienced by those only who have rambled over a 
winter’s landscape. 

But I am far from believing that the taste for sublimity 
alone is gratified by a rural excursion in the winter. There 
are myriads of beautiful appearances on the earth, at this 
time, formed by the freezing of the waters and the crystal- 
ization of vapors, which one can never cease to examine 
with delight. One of the most beautiful spectacles of this 
kind is exhibited on a frosty morning. The crystals, almost 
imperceptibly minute, are distributed like the delicate fila- 
ments of some Of the microscopic mosses, over the withered 
herbs and shrubbery, and creating a kind of mock vegetation 
in the late abodes of the flowers. I have often rambled ia 
the meadows to view these gorgeous appearances on a win- 
ter’s morning. Vast sheets of thin ice overspread the plains, 
beneath which the water has sunk into the earth, leaving 
the vacant spots of a pure whiteness, and forming thousands 
of little fairy circles, of a peculiarly fantastic appearance. 
The brakes and sedges that lift up their bended blades and 
feathers through the plates of ice, are sparkling in the rays 
of the sun, being coated with millions of crystals, that re- 


jsemble the most perfect jewelry. After a vapory night these 


appearances are particularly beautiful, and all the branches 
of the trees glitter with them, as if they were covered with a 
net-work of diamonds. 

These exhibitions of frost work are still more magnificent 
at water-falls, where a constant vapor arises along with the 
spray, and deposites upon the icicles that hang from the pro- 
jecting rocks, an elegant plumage of crystals. Some icicles, 
by a constant accumulation of water which is always drop- 
ping from the precipices, have attained the size of pillars, 
which seem almost to support the shelving rocks, from which 
they are suspended. The foam of the waters has been 
frozen into large white masses, like a snow-bank in appear- 
ance, but as solid as ice. The shrubs that grow out from 
among the crevices of the rocks, are clad in a complete ar- 
mor of variegated icicles and feathery crystals; and when 
the slanting rays of the sun penetrate into these recesses, 
they illuminate them with a rich and unearthly splendor, 
and the prismatic gems that glitter from the shrubbery, seem 
to fancy’s eye like so many beautiful flowers in the arbors 
of December. Thus when all the fading things of summer 
have perished, there is enjoyment still to be found in the 
fields and woods ; something to attract the attention of the 
rambler by its beauty or sublimity, whether we view it in 
the frosts that decorate the herbage in the morning; in the 
wide-spread loveliness of a snow picture on a moonlight eve- 
ning ; or in the checkered view of snow-clad hills and val- 
leys, evergreen forests and leafless groves, that meet one’s 
sight from some elevated station in the midst of the landscape. 

I must not neglect to enumerate among the various at- 
tractions of winter, the frost-work on the windows, the apt 


is necessarily confined within doors. There are many pleas-|jemblem of the romantic hopes of our early youth. All vege- 
ant raral excursions, which can be enjoyed only in the win-||tation in sammer presents not half the shapes which we may 


ter season, and for which thousands of our undegenerate 
yeomanry would welcome cold weather, at least once a year. 
This is the proper season for star-gazing, when a new hemis- 
phere of constellations is presented to the view; for noc- 
turnal fishing-parties by moonlight, when the orb of night 
is in her greatest splendor, and for very many amusements 
in the country, which can be paftaken only at this time, and 
which afford to multitudes of our countrymen ample com- 
pensation for all the asperities of the weather. 

The pleasures of rambling, at this season, however, are 
chiefly those of prospect. One must pursue his walk, not 
as @ Virtuoso, or hunter for curiosities, but as an observer 
of the general aspect of the country. A landscape painter 
could be but half acquainted with the sublimity of terrestrial 
scenery, were he never to view the earth during the deso- 


behoid in these beautiful configurations upon the window 
glass. The mornings which are the most remarkable for 
this curious pencil-work of nature, are those which follow a 
very cold and still night, after more moderate weather on 
the preceding day. When a boy, I used to delight in watch. 
ing these frost pictures, ere I arose in the morning, and felt 
no less pleasure than I have since found, in the more mag- 
nificent exhibitions of landscape. It is not to be wandered 
that people of all ages have imagined that the elements were 
inhabited by certain spirits whose taste and supernatural 
skill accounted for those numberless beauties which attract 
the sight in the least as well as the greatest operations of 
the invisible artist. 

The sound of the wogdman’s axe is now heard in the for- 
est, with often repeated echoes among the leafless solitudes. 


En 
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Bat it is a dismal sound to my ears, for every stroke tells of | 


the rapid disappearance of those stately trees, which have 
often afforded me shelter and shade, during my many sum- 
mer rambles. Yet it is idle to lament these affecting changes, 
which are a necessary part of the order of nature. An old 
tree and an old house have charms for me, like those old 
friends who protected, or amused, or instructed my youth. 
But they must all perish in their time, like the flowers of a 
week, or the insects that grow old in one revolution of the 
moon. Venerable old houses must give place to new and 


more fashionable structures, and many an aged person must}, 


go down tu the grave in sorrow, upon being deprived of his 
long accustomed seat in the ancient church, or perhaps of 
his own paternal mansion which he himself has outlasted. 
Many a pleasant grove has been felled since my earliest ram- 
bles in the woods ; the shady retreats of summer have been 
converted into open plains, and the sounds of the water-mill 


and the steam-engine are heard where the zephyrs used to 


whisper peace to the soul, and utter the lessons of innocence 
and happiness. 


But the sound of the axe, while it reminds me of winter, || 


calls up to my imagination the pleasures of the domestic 
fireside. All such enjoyments are intimately connected with 
rural pleasures, and it seems to me that he alone who has 
that humble and unvitiated taste, which leads him to enjoy 
the volume of beauty and wonder which is Open in the land- 


scape, is fitted for the full enjoyment of the pleasures of the |) 
social hearth. Both of these recreations are alike innocent, | 


ennobling and purifying in their influence. Above all other 
kinds of enjoyment are they unattended with any degrading 
or corrupting circumstances. Such are the pleasures which 
a beneficent Providence has reserved for the refined and in- 
telligent poor; and while the wealthy and the vain are 
striving after unattainable happiness in the gay saloon, or 
gazing at pictures in the gallery of paintings, with idolatrous 
admiration of the artist; the poor man is enjoying a little 
heaven in the midst of his humble family circle, or gazing 
upon that noble picture, presented in the landscape, which 
no artist can imitate, and allowing his feelings to expand 
with the worship of God. 

It is difficult, while discoursing on the pleasures of the do- 
mestic fireside, so full of eloquent subjects of poetry and 
morality, to quit the theme. But I must not wander from 
nature, how barren soever she may be at this time in beauty 
and attractions, to describe another class of pleasures. The 
face of nature, even at this bleak season, is not an unfruit- 
ful subject of painting or poetry. The evergreens are now 
more attractive and conspicuous, if not really more beauti- 
ful, than at any other time, being contrasted with the naked- 
ness and barrenness of all other vegetation. The winter- 
green, with its red spicy berries, garlands the bed of the 
earth in the shrubby pastures; and the creeping Mitchella 
or twin-flower trails its delicate vines, with their checkered 
green leaves, around the mossy knolls at the roots of the 
pines, and spangles the turf with a profusion of scarlet eye- 
berries. There are many beautiful streamlets, too, that rip- 
ple through the woods, and often in their depths find pro- 
tection from freezing during the greatest cold. Around 
these streams the embroidering mosses are as green as the 
grass in May; the water cresses seem to be growing freshly 
at the bottom of the channels, and the ferns are most beau- 
tiful among the shelving rocks, through which the waters 
make their gurgling tour. When the sun, at noonday, pene- 
trates into these warm and shady recesses, before the snow 
has come upon the earth, where the pine boughs are waving 
above your head, the laurel and the holly clustering among 
the undergrowth, and the Arbutus and creeping myrtle 
trailing in profusion at your feet, you might taste no insig- 
nificant share of the pleasures of summer recreation. 

At such times one is not wholly unattended with little 
visiters from the feathery tribe ; and some of the most cheer- 
ing rural occupations of winter consist in tracing to their 
haunts the different tribes of birds that sojourn with us, like 
friends in trouble or adversity. These little creatures suffer 
greatly with famine, and frequently die of starvation, as 
well as cold. It is the part of benevolence, therefore, to 
feed them, setting aside all regard for the preservation of 
their race. Quails and grouse generally remain in our 
woods throughout the winter, and feed upon berries, buds, 
seeds, and the gleanings of the corn-fields. A premature 
snow-storm deprives them of many of their resources ; and 
man, the lord of creation, should prove himself worthy of 
his sovereignty, by protecting these innocent creatures, for 
whom nature, under all emergencies, has not provided. 





| 


|winter, hover about the dwellings of man, and, by their cheer-| 

‘ful twittering, seem to be asking alms of the inmates. Of- 
‘tentimes may they be seen timidly feeding with the poultry, | 
jor pecking at the window glass for something that glistens| 
‘on the inner side of the pane. People of compassionate 
‘hearts often place little platters of seeds, or wet meal, on the 
‘fences or the outside of the windows, where they may find 
‘them for the relief of their famishing hunger. And what 
do we by such acts, but share a portion of that bounty which 
Providence has lent us only for our using ; and which will 
‘never prove our blessing, unless we make a right and be- 
nevolent disposal of it to those who are in suffering and want. 

And at this time, while the wintry winds are lurking 
around our dwellings, and the tempest is lying in ambush 
ibeneath the clouded horizon, let us who live in comfort and 
security, and have wherewithal we may benefit our neigh- 
bor, not forget those who are borne down by poverty and 
want. This is the season when all the hardships of the poor 
‘are peculiarly distressing ; when even the honest poor may | 
be driven to desperation, and constrained to become dis- 
‘obedient to the laws of God, only because their fellow crea-, 
tures have been unmindful of the Jaw of charity. 

Often in my ramblings, a few years ago, I used to meet a 
peer old woman, bent down with age and with the burden 
‘of many years of poverty, with a few dependant grand-chil- 
idren around her, gathering faggots in a neighboring wood. 
Sometimes, when I have overtaken her, I have relieved her} 
‘of her burden, and carried it with my own hands to her hum- 
ible abode ; for I pitied her for the weariness of her counte-| 
nance and the infirmity of her step. Yet she was cheerful 
and contented amidst all her poverty, and believed that the 
Author of good provided happiness for all, in proportion to) 
their deserts, and she regarded it as a privilege that she was 
permitted to glean fuel for her fireside in the common walks, 
of nature! 

But there are many in the towns, who have no forest in! 
their vicinity, to which they may resort for a bundle of fag- 
gots, to save their children, and their aged, and their sick 
from perishing. They are removed from the dominions of 
Nature, who is impartial in the distribution of ber favors, 














and forgetful of their common mother, have sought the abodes: 
of men, who are selOsh and 
olized those blessings and those comforts which Providence | 
designed to be distributed equally among all mankind. Mis- 
erable is the man whose heart is so hard, that he thinks not, | 
or cares not, for such innocent sufferers. The very selfish- 
ness of that man makes him constantly miserable ; 


Ziaspiuy, aud who have wivuup-! 


while, 
the benevolence of the charitable man kindles a flame with- 
in his breast that warms his whole soul with a glow of satis-, 
faction, and lights him, at all times and seasons, to the paths 
of virtue and happiness. Ww. Fe ij 


AUDUBON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST, 


Earty one morning in the month of October, in the year 
1805, a young man sat reading a volume of Goldsmith’s) 


Natural History, in a small house in Pearl street, New York. ' 
He was just entering his nineteenth year; his form was ad- 
mirably moulded, though slight; his stature rather under 


than over the middle size; his hair dark, parted back, dis- 












Whole flocks of sparrows or snow-birds will often, in mid-| | though the hand of Time has somewhat silvered his hair, his 


eye still retains the eagle fire that beamed from it in dawn- 
ing manhood. And in every sense of the word, Audubon is 
a great, an illustrious, an extraordinary man. 

Audubon left the city of New York while still a young 
man, and went to Louisiana and Kentucky. Here all his 
leisure time was spent wandering in the woods, with his gun, 
pencil and sketch book. At that early age, he had resolved 
to travel on foot over North America, and find every bird it 
contained, sketch it from nature, shoot, stuff and finish it. 
He has done this. At Louisville, he first met with the ec- 
centric and talented John Wilson, the pioneer in American 
ornithology, from whom he obtained much valuable infor- 
mation, and with whom he was on terms of the warmest 
friendship to the day of his death. Leaving Louisville, he 
descended the Ohio, still exploring the woods and forests of 
the then far west, till he reached the Mississippi ; and soon 
after this, he gave up every other business, occupation and 
pursuit, and devoted himself entirely to this great under- 
taking of describing with pen and pencil all the birds of 
North America. 

His life has been most eventful and curious —sometimes 
teeming with pleasures and delight; sometimes abounding 
with pain of body and bitterness of soul. His has been al- 
ternately a life of privation, glory, suffering, delight, want, 
misery, care, wrong, prosperity and happiness. He has 
crossed and recrossed every passable portion of North Amer- 
ica, at least ten times, and mostly on foot. Alone, unheeded, 
uncheered, except by the inward delight thrilling through 
his own bosom, he has accomplished most of the great task 
that will hand his name down to Time’s latest day, with 
never dying fame. 

He has caught, killed, prepared, and painted with his sin- 
gle hand, every known bird in the country, numbering over 
five hundred. He has spent thirty-two years of his illus- 
trious life to effect this ; he has succeeded in his tremendous 
task. He has every bird and every original drawing of each 
bird in his possession. He has been to England, and suc- 
ceeded in getting all his drawings engraved in a style of ex- 
cellence never surpassed. He had two hundred sets only of 
his great work printed, five volumes forming a set ; of these 


||seventy-six have been sold in Europe, and seventy-four in 


the United States, at an average of $1000 each set of five 
hundred plates, the letter-press forming a distinct book. And 
after accomplishing all this, he has returned, at the age of 
fifty-three to the city of New York, the successful scene of 
his early efforts, with his splendid and unrivalled collection 
of original drawings. 

Such is a faint outline of this great man’s labors. He is 
about to make a grand tour through North America; and 
that his valuable life may be spared to the completion of this 


jennobling task, we most fervently pray.— New York paper. 








WHO'S THE LADY? 


At was bustle and confusion among the fashionables of a 
quiet little town, in one of the western tiers of counties of 
our State, on the day preceding the evening for a select 
ball. The ladies became great pedestrians, and were on 
foot for hours together, while husbands and fathers were at 
home, waiting in awful suspense for their return with the 


played a forehead unusually well developed ; his features |shop-keeper’s bill. The shop-keepers were more polite than 
were finely formed, and lighted up by eyes dark and fiery, usual, insamuch as gauze, lace and ribbons were the only 
as the eagle’s, gave token of intelligence of no common |articles in demand, and were bought without the irritating 
order. His eye glanced alternately from the page before. querie, “can’t you take less?” and not a milliner could 
him, to a small and beautiful bird in the room, fluttering |complain at night of a want of custom, and a full purse. 
against the bars of his wiry prison ; at last, closing the book |Evening advanted and the bustle increased. Beaux just 
and rising from his seat, he exclaimed, “ This description is'|trom the band-bor might be seen with a glove in one hand, 
true, but the drawing is bad; I will paint that bird myself and courage in the other, tapping at the door of the wealthy, 
from nature.” Before the day’s sun went down behind the and tipping and bowing as if made of vibratory material, 
western hills, the bird was painted with a truth to nature} with as much cash in their pockets as brains in their nod- 


never excelled! That young painter was Audubon! 

This was his first great effort; the fire of true genius,| 
which nothing on earth can quench, had long been smoulder- 
ing in his bosom ; if now burst forth with an ardor not to be 
repressed. Young Audubon had made rough sketches, and 
drawings, and copies of birds often before the time we speak 
of; but from this hour, the destiny of his future life was 
fixed. He was thenceforth to be the painter, the historian 
of the birds of the great continent of North America. Thirty- 
five years have rolled over his head ; the fiery suns of sum- 
mer, and the frosts of winter have left him unscathed in form 
or intellect ; his figure is still erect ; his sinewy limbs as ac- 
tive as ever; his features calm, clear, hale and hearty ; and 





||dles, and more brass in their face than either. 


One of these mushroom gentry, who had the faculty of 
talking nonsense, had captivated the charming Mehitable 
Clarissa Adelia Baton, third daughter of the wealthy Capt. 
Jacobus Bacon, of the invincible volunteer company of he- 
roes vulgarly called “ bare-foot,” who with remarkable valor 
during the late war effected a bloodless (not a mudless) re- 
treat through a swamp, two miles wide with the enemy in 
expectation at theirheels. At the appointed hour, and ac- 
cording to promise, this sprig of the beau monde alluded to, 
pulled the bell at the door of the redoutable captain, which 
was answered by their female servant, who among the rest 
was preparing for the ball, and in her “ best biband tucker,” 
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made a polite bow, and invited the young coxcomb in. Twi- 
light deceived his already defective vision, (defective, for it 
is sometimes said that love, like wine, makes men see double. 
especially if they run against a lamp post,) and he mistook 
the servant for his Mehitable. Doffing his hat, and describ- 
ing with his body all the figures of Euclid, such as circles, 
squares, and triangles, he at last completed his bow, a la 
mode, and lisped the fact that he had “the onnaw of being in 
readineth to ethcort her to the athembly room.” 

“Tam engaged,” said the kitchen belle. 

“Engaged!” exclaimed the youth, chopfallen; “ Mith 
Bacon engaged!” 

“Oh! it’s Miss Bacon you wish to see, then,” replied the 
girl. 

“ Whey, yeth —I am mistaken — faith — the deuth ! — bow- 
ing and talking toa thervant girl! Wherth your mistress? ”’ 

“ Walk into the parlor, sir,” answered the insulted girl, 
“T will call her.” 

Reader, wouldst thou know who this servant girl might be, 
of whom we have been chatting? Well, listen and I’ll tell 
thee. Didst ever hear of William K , once a very 
wealthy shipping merchant of New York, who, through 
multiplied losses, was exiled from the dominion of wealth, 





and consequently fashion, and for many years dwelt ob-/ 


scurely in a country village, with the only remnant of a once}, 
large family, a charming daughter ? 

This was the very child. At the age of ten she became 
an orphan, but not friendless. The gentlemanly character 
of her father, even in poverty, had won the esteem of all, 
and this last survivor of his accumulated misfortunes found, 
a home and a friend with a wealthy country gentleman. 
She grew up to womanhood, beautiful and accomplished, 
and beloved by all the family, as a sister anda child. But 
death claimed her adopted mother as his, and her prospects | 
changed. The woman who supplied her place a few months 
afterwards was her antipodes, and Amanda K stepped 
forth into the wide world dependent upon physica] strength 
alone for subsistence. But the good wishes of her adopted 
family went with her, and a situation in the family of 
Capt. Bacon was secured to her, at which place the reader 
will recollect he or she found her. But I will resume my 
story. 

At an early hour the ball room was filled with a truly 
brilliant assemblage. There were red cheeks in profusion, 
some painted by nature, others by art: bright eyes in abua- 
dance, some sparkling with intelligence, others with joyous | 
excitement, and among the rougher sex, many with wine] 
Mirth and hilarity bore regal sway, until a discovery was 
made —a discovery, considered by that assembly of equal 
importance with Herschel’s lunar observations. The dance 
was suspended, notwithstanding Sambo still sawea his cat- 
gut, and a whisper ran through the crowd. The purse-proud, 
vinegar-faced Mrs. Z—— had the honor of making the dis- 
covery —a discovery in which was involved the reputation 
of all present. It was nothing less than the lamentable fact, 
that Amanda K , the servant girl of Capt. Bacon, had 
impertinently intruded herself into the company of her bet- 
ters, and actually danced two cotillions with them, before 
the degraded truth was known. 

«Did you ever see such impertinence?” says one. 

« What a brazen thing!”’ said another. 

«« Why, see how she’s dressed!” said a third. 

“ Such a character!” whispered a fourth. “ They say — 
but never mind now !” 

“ A pot-slewer in our company—the wench!” chimed in 
Mrs. Z——, with that elegance of expression which charuc- 
terized her ; and turning up her nose, advised the ladies to 
leave the room, and no longer be insulted with her presence. 
This advice was assented to by the intelligent company, and 
the poor, bat infinitely superior girl was left alone —abashed, 
confused, and almost overcome with emotion. He who in- 
vited her thither was the son of her adopted father, who 
united with intelligence a graceful and gentlemanly deport- 











“ Ten thousand dollars,” answered his friend. 

‘* Tex thousand dollars, eh! Well, Amanda is worth that 
sum and the haughty fool in the bargain. Ten thousand 
dollars? and that forsooth, balanced against virtuous re- 
spectability. Here, Amanda, my girl,” said he, taking her 
by the hand, and bowing respectfully to the gentleman pres- 
ent, “let us leave this place, where haughty pride, pampered 
and fed with crumbs of wealth, exercises an influence supe- 
rior to the dictates of good sense, when virtue is endan- 
gered.” 

So saying, they left the place and returned home. 

The very next morning after the ball, Amanda K ; 
ithe pour, the slighted, the abused girl, who was denied the 
|boon of mixing in society because she wore the russet man- 
tle of poverty, received from the hands of the indignant 
jyoung man, an instrument of writing, securing to her pos- 
jsession the full and undivided amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars. This gift, and the motives which prompted it, were 
soon made known to the haughty Mrs. Z——, and envy, 
more rankling and painful than disdain, supplied the place 
of the latter. Nor was the cup of bitterness yet full. With 
all the solicitude of a mother, she had laid snares to entrap 
ithe young manin question, as a husband for her own charm- 
jing gray-eyed daughter, and fondly imagined that his ur- 
banity was evidence that she had caught him in her meshes. 
But alas! how soon do the most towering expectations fall 
from high stations. Ere two months had elapsed, the hum- 
ble Amanda became the wife of the wealthy Edgar N 
Time rolled on in its silent course, bearing upon its tide 
sweet flowers and beaming sunshine, and every ingredient 
of happiness for the youthful pair; and those who turned 
their backs upon Captain Bacon’s servant girl, became the 
fawning sycophants of Mrs. N , who .in her new sta- 
tion, was no more amiable, no more worthy of esteem, no 
more beloved by the truly good. Twenty summers have 
since scattered ‘their blossoms around her quiet mansion, 
jand the slight touches of the frost‘of age are gathered upon 
the temples of her fond husband. Yet love, pure and holy, 
still warms the domestic circle, wherein the altar of true 
benevolence is reared. The good things of life are poured 
into her lap in abundance, while she distributes with a prod- 
igal hand their blessings among the children of cheerless 
poverty ; and it may be truly said, “that her children rise 
up and call her blessed, her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.”’ 

What an instructive moral may be gleaned from incidents 
jof this kind—incidents which occur almost daily in the 
great mass of society. The simple tale I have told is not 
the filag.ee work uf fancy, wrought up from the tinsel mate- 
rial of fiction, but based upon fact. How often are such 
facts exhibited to our view, to the great discredit of intel- 
lectual worth! 
the highest attributes of intelligent creatures, are often forced 
to bow before the gilded shrine of Mammon, whose altars 
are often built up amid the mouldering ruins of genius, 
and whose sacrificial rites consist in the utter prostration and 
destruction of all that is great and noble in nature, all that 
is bright and lovely in humanity. 














PARAGRAPHIANA, 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN EX-‘‘ MAN OF LETTERS.”’ 





Original. 





Perseverance. —Columbus died in the belief that Cuba 
was the eastern part of the continent; and although eager- 
ly desiring to discover gold, never knew that Mexico was 
a few hundred miles from his settlement. Had he discov- 
ered the continent, his most ardent wishes would have been 
realized, and the sorrows of his latter days would have been 
avoided. How often do men lose their reward, by halting a 
little short of their utmost endeavors! A little more exer- 
tion and a little more perseverance would crown their dear- 


ment, and the command of extensive possessions in one of|jest hopes ; but being unable to penetrate the dark future, they 


the most fertile portions of our State. He was absent when 
the revolution in the ball-room took place, but returned just 
as it was evacuated by the ladies. Astonished at the change, 
and perceiving Amanda standing with face suffused with 
blushes, he hastily inquired the cause. A friend drew him 
aside, and communicated the facts as I have penned them, — 
the young man was enraged, and with an emphasis adequate 
to his jst excitement, he exclaimed, “ What’s that purse- 
proud fool, that ignorant parrot of fashion worth, who 
scorns virtue because it is coupled with povery ?” 


grow weary and become discouraged, when on the point of 
success. Could the intrepid discoverer now return to the 
world, what would be his surprise to see the Great Western 
smoking through the waters of the Atlantic, and to learn 
that editors took a trip from our continent to the old world, 
in search of a paragraph! 





Virtue, beauty, intelligence, moral worth, | 





the other, it was rendered a subject of doubt whether his 
height should be taken when he stood on the short leg or the 
long one. In order to settle the difficulty, the candidate pro- 
cured a cork for the shoe of his short leg, and was then pro- 
nounced “all of a height.” 

Parvon.—A pardon having arrived after a convict had 
been swung off, he was cut down. The usual #estoratives 
were applied, and he recovered from this oa ie his 
neck. Meeting one of his friends a few days afterward, 
the latter congratulated him on being saved from ihe 
gallows. “True,” cried the other, putting his hand to 
the place, “I was saved, but it was, nevertheless, a tight 
squeeze.” 


Tue ancient philosophers were fond of laying down good 
maxims; and experience has proved that a man of notori- 
ously immoral conduct may string together an infinite num- 
ber of excellent moral precepts, which he never thinks of 
applying to practice. The Saviour, on the other hand, was 
sparing of precepts, but urged the performance of known 
duty ; and, instead of encumbering the minds of his*foltow- 
ers with rules for their guidance, referred them to«the Holy 
Spirit, who, when he should come, would lead them into all 
truth. 


A PERSON in company speaking of a gentleman not re- 


.|| markable for his suavity, said he did not like his manners. 


“His manners!” cried a lady; “I never knew that he 
had any.” 

“‘] never betrayed a friend’s confidence,” said one man 
to another, by way of insinuation. 

“Very, true,” was the answer, “for you never were en- 
trusted with it.” 


_ 


Benevotence. — A physician who advertised that he would 
heal the poor gratis, received an accession of practice on that 
account. One of his intimates asked him how he could 
afford time to devote to the poor. ’ 

“T’ll tell you,” said the doctor; ‘when a poor man or 
woman calls on me, I make their poverty so notorious, or 
express so many iusuiting doubts of their inability to pay, 
that they seldom trouble me a second time. If they felt 
ashamed of their poverty before, they go away from me 
under such a crushing sense of degradation, that I verily 
believe I have fewer non-paying patients than any other 
practitioner in the country.’”’ This doctor was more candid 
than some of his contemporaries. ; 

Compuiment To THE Fair. — A newly-married man visited 
his friend, and found him playing with his children. In , 
imitation of a greater man, the latter looked up and said, ° 
“ Sir, I need only ask if you are a father.” 

On the next day, he returned his friend’s visit, and found ~ 
the young husband whipping his wife with a common cow- 
hide. He stopped at the threshold and looked with amaze- 
ment at the unknightly scene. The other coolly turned to 
his visitor, and said, “ Sir, I need only ask if you. are a hus. 
band.” 





Consueat Arrectiox. —Josephine M had read a great 
deal about true love, and imagined that she would make a 
most devoted wife for somebody. When at last she become 
united to a deserving man, there was no end to her profes- 
sions of regard for her husband ;, but it was observed that 
his elbows were out, and if a small rent presented itself in 
his overcoat, it was sure to grow larger. When he took a 
friend home with him, the reception which he met with, was 
pattern for all loving wives; yet not a chair was brushed, 
nor a table dusted. The affairs of Josephine’s husband de- 
clined daily, because his meals were never ready at the ap- 
pointed time, aud while he mourned the wreck of his for- 
tunes, the voice of soothing affection was always in his ear ; 
yet that did not keep off the ruin which threatened him. 
When he was sent to prison for debt, his loving spouse came 
there to weep before his window ; while other wives, who 
wept less, could spare time to administer substantial comforts 
to their imprisone@ husbands. 

When, at length, her husband died broken-hearted, Jose- 
phine declared her intention to reject all offers, and she faith- 
fully kept her word; for no one cared to offer his hand to a 





height of a person who applied at the Custom House for a|| widow, whose wonderful tenderness would not permit her to 


Inequatiry. —It was found very difficult to estimate “| 


protection. As one of his legs was four inches shorter than 


be useful to her husband. 





ererteerness 
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FIELD OF WATERLOO, DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On a surface of two square miles, it was ascertained that 
fifily thousand men and horses were lying! The Juxuriant 
crop of ripe grain which had covered the field of battle, was’ 
reduced to a litter, and beaten into the earth; and the sur- 
face, trodden down by the cavalry, and furrowed deeply by 
the.cannon wheels, strewn with many a relic of the fight.| 
Helmets and cuirasses; shattered fire arms and broken 
swords ; all the variety of military ornaments ; lancer caps 
and Highland bonnets ; uniforms of every color, plume and 
pennon ; musical instraments ; the apparatus of artillery ; | 
drums ; bugles—but why dwell on the harrowing picture of | 
a foughten field? Each and every ruinous display bore mute 
testimony to the misery of such a battle. | 

Could the melancholy appearance of this scene of death be 
heightened, it would by witnessing the researches of the liv- 
ing, amidst its desolation, for the objects of their love. | 
Mothers, and wives, and children, for days were occupied in 
that mournful duty ; and the confusion of the corpses, friend|| 
and foe intermingled as they were, often rendered the attempt 
of recognizing individuals difficult, and in some cases im- 
possible. 

In many places the dead lay four deep upon each other, 
marking the spot some British square had occupied, when 
exposed for hours to the murderous fire of a French battery. 
Outside, lancer and cuirassier were scattered thickly on the 
earth. Madly attempting to force the serried bayonets of 
the British, they had fallen in the bootless essay, by the mus-/ 
ketry of the inner files. Farther on, you traced the spot 
where the cavalry of France and England had encountered. 
Chasseur and hussar were intermingled; and the heavy) 
Norman horse of the Imperial Guard were interspersed with} 
the gray chargers that had carried Albyn’s chivalry. Here 
the Highlander and the tirailleur lay, side by side together, | 
and the heavy dragoon, with green Erin’s badge upon his 
helmet, was grappling in death with the Polish lancer. 

On the summit of the ridge, where the ground was cum- 
bered with dead, and trodden fetlock deep in mud and gore, 
by the frequent rush of rival cavalry, the thick strewn corpses 
of the Imperial Guard pointed out the spot where Napoleon 
had been defeated. Here, in column, that favored corps, on 
whom his last chance rested, had been annihilated ; and the 
advance and repulse of the guard was traceable by a mass 
of fallen Frenchmen. Inthe hollow below, the last struggle 
of France had been vainly made ; for there the Old Guard, 
when the middle battalion had been forced back, attempted 
to meet the British, and afford time for their disorganized 
companions to rally. Here the British left, which had con- 
verged upon the French centre, had come up, and here the 
bayonet closed the contest. 














THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

Tue following account of the Tower of Babel is from Sir 
Robert K. Porter's Travels in Western Asia, between the} 
years 1817 and 1820, as quoted by Professor Silliman in the! 
last number of his Journal of Science. 

This is an immense pile of ruins; at its base it measures) 
3082 feet (in circuit); width 450 feet ; it presents two stages 
of hills —the first about 60 feet high, cloven into a deep ra- 
vine by the rain, and intersected by the furrows of ages. 
To the base of the second ascent is about 200 feet from the 
bottom of the entire pile, and from the base of this ruin to!) 
the top is 35 feet. On the western side, the entire mass 
rises at once from the plain in one stupendous though irreg- t 
ular pyramidal hill, broken in the slopes of its sweeping ac- 
elivities by time and violence. The south and north fronts! | 
ace particularly abrupt towards the point of the brick ruin ; j) 
on the north side there are large piles of ruins of fine and | 
solid brick work, projecting from among immense masses, 
of rubbish at the base ; —the fine bricks were evidently part), 
of the facing of this sie. The towwer-like ruin of the ex- 
treme summit is a solid mass 28 feet broad, made of the'! 
most beautiful brick masonry, and presenting the apparent, 
angle of some structure originally of a square shape, the} 
remains of which stand on the east to the height of 35 feet, | 
and to the south 25 feet. It is rent from the top to nearly, 
half way down ; the remains of the masonry are furnace- 
burnt bricks ; they are united by a calcareous cement about 


| 





bricks thrown down were vitrified with the various colors. 
and they gave the ringing sound belonging to the vitrifica- 
tion of glass in the manufactories; the lines of cement are 
visible and distinct, and are vitrified. The consuming power 
appears to have acted from above, and the scattered ruins 
fell from a higher point than the summit of the present!) 
standing fragment. 

The heat of the fire which produced such amazing effects, 
must have burned with the force of the strongest farnace ; 
and from the general appearance of the cleft in the wall and 
these vitrified masses, I should be inclined, says the author, 
to attribute the catastrophe to lightning from heaven. Ruius 
by the explosion of any combustible matter, would have ex- 
hibited very different appearances. The entire surface of 
the structure appears to have been faced with fine brick. 

NEWLY-DISCOVERED POWER IN PROJECTILES. 

An experiment was tried on Thursday last, with a newly- 
invented projectile. A large and strong-built boat was the 
subject of the experiment ; the distance was left to choice, 
with the single proviso, that the object fired at should be in 
sight. The inventor, Captain Warner, launched with his 
own hand the destructive missile, which, reaching the boat 
at the water-line, exploded, fairly heaving her up, and scat- 
tering the planks into shivers. One plank alone of the 
whole retained a breadth of about two or three inches, and 
perhaps two feet in length; the rest, and the keel itself, as 
they fell after the lapse of some seconds into the water, pre- 
sented a mere mass of floating splinters to the eye, and por- 
tions of the wood were carried into the neighboring fields to 
a considerable distance. The whole destruction was effected 
by the agency of two and a half pounds of combustible 
matter projected by an instrument of perhaps ten or a dozen 
pounds’ weight. There was no recoil whatever, nor any 
smoke or noise, till the shell itself exploded against the ves- 
sel, and then the percussion of air was tremendous, as it 
threw down the nearest spectator, and was felt at a still 
greater distance like the discharge of an eighty-pounder, at 
least. At Kingston it created great commotion, as the explo- 
sion was atiributed to the powder-mills at Hounslow ; and, 
since the fact has become known, the excitement has greatly 
increased. No vessel of the line probably could have resist- 
ed the shock, or escaped total destruction from even the sinall 
quantity of combustibles experimented with. The most sin- 
gular circumstance perhaps is, that not the slightest discolo. 
ration was visible on any of the fragments. The power con- 
sequently is quite novel, and the secret jealously guarded. — 
Late London paper. 

PALACE OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

Amone the objects of interest at Brussels, to which the 
traveller has access, is the palace of the Prince of Orange. 
This palace was built just before the troubles of 1830, and 
was occupied but one year by the prince ; and it now stands, 
with all its beautiful and costly furniture, just as it was left 
by him when he was compelled to quit the country. Even 
the coach —and it is indeed a princely one —stands where it 
was left, clean and bright, and open to the inspection of all 
who havea franc to spare for the sight. The palace, though 
not large, is of fine proportion, and is finished in a superb 
style. After you have been passed through one or two 
guarded gates, the guide meets you at the great entrance to 
the splendid building, and after requesting you to draw over 
your boots a pair of soft-soled moccasins, conducts you along 
over asmooth and highly polished floor, from one magnifi- 


‘cent apartment to another, till your eyes are pained at the 


sight of so much costly furniture and such splendid paint- 
ings, and your belief put to the test at the mention of the 
value of some of the princely baubles. Having gone the 
‘customary rounds, you pass out and down the spacious mar- 
ble stairway, to the open court, where, with a polite bow 
‘from the courteous guide, you are left once more to breathe 
‘free. — Mercantile Journal. 
THE WIFE. 

How sweet to the soul of a man, (says Hierocle,) is the so- 
ciety of a beloved wife, when wearied and broken down by the 
labors «f the day, her endearments soothe, her tender cares re- 
store him. The solicitude and the anxieties, and the heaviest 
‘misfortunes of life are hardly to be borne by him who has 
the weight of business and domestic cares at the same time 
























a quarter of on inch in thickness, having in it a layer of to contend with. But how much lighter do they seem, when, 
straws, and so hard that it could not be separated. The after his necessary avocations are over, he returns to his 
base of the structure was not altered, but the piles of fine home and finds there a partner of all his griefs and troubles, 





who takes, for bis sake, her share of domestic labors upon 
her, and soothes the anguish of his anticipation. A wife is 
not, as she is falsely represented and esteemed by some, a 
hurden or a sorrow to man. No, she shares his burdens 
jand she alleviates his sorrows, for there is no difficulty so 
heavy or insupportable in life, but it may be surmounted by 
jihe mortal labors and the affectionate concord of that holy 
partnership. 

First Bripce over the Nite.— The work on this under- 
taking commenced Jast year, and 34,000 men are now em- 
ployed upon the bed of the river, the construction of dams, 
&c.: besides 340 carts, and 500 carpenters from Alexandria. 
To provide for any deficiency of laborers, four regiments of 
infantry are encamped in the neighborhood. 

This gigantic bridge will be erected on the south corner of 
the Delta, twenty-five miles from Cairo, just at the point 
where the Nile divides into two branches. It is intended to 
cut a sluice to keep up the waters in winter and spring, and 
canals are to be cut from the river to irrigate the land. A 
railway, eleven miles in length, has been commenced, to 
communicate between the stone quarries of Motrattum and 
the bridge. 

Revotutionary Anecpote.— The following fact took place 
during the period when Washington and the hall-starved, 
half-clad troops were in winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
A young man, not quite twenty, from the western part of 
Massachusetts, was on guard before the General’s door, 
marching back and forth in the snow, on a tremendous cold 
morning. Washington came out and accosted him, “ My 
friend, how long have you been on guard here?” “Nearly 
two hours, sir.” “Give me your gun, and go breakfast at 
my table.” He did so, and General Washington marched 
the rounds until he returned. 





TREATMENT OF ABorRiciInes.— A spot was pointed out to 
me, a few years ago, in Van Dieman’s Land, where seven- 
teen of the natives had been shot, at one time. in cold blood. 
They had been bathing in the heat of the day, in the deep 
pool of a river, in a sequestered and romantic glen, when 
they were suddenly surprised by a party of armed colonists, 
who had secured the passes, and I believe, not one of them 
was left to tell the tale. Nay, a convict bushranger in Van 
Dieman’s Land, who was hanged a few years ago for crimes 
committed against European inhabitants of the country, con- 
fessed, when under sentence of death, that he had actually 
been in the habit of shooting the black natives*to feed his 
dogs. — Dr. Lang. 





Turee Great Puysicrans.— The celebrated physician, 
Dumoulin, being surrounded at his last moments by severat 
of the most distinguished doetors in Paris, who vied with 
each other in expressions of regret at his situation — “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, suddenly, “do not so mueh regret me —I 
leave behind me three great physicians.” On their pressing 
him to name them, each being sure that his own name would 
be among the number, he briefly added — “ Water, Exercise, 
and Diet,” to the no small discomfiture of his disappointed 
brethren. 

A Frencu writer remarks that “the modest deportment 
of those who are truly wise, when contrasted with the as- 
suming air of the young and ignorant, may be compared to 
the different appearance of wheat, which, while its ear is 
empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon as it is filled 
with grain, bends modestly down, and withdraws from ob- 
servation.” 

A sortte of fresh water, corked and let down thirty or forty 
feet into the sea, often comes up again with the water saltish, 
although the cork is still in its place; the explanation being, 
that the cork when far down, is so squeezed as to allow the 
water to pass in or out by its sides, but on rising resumes 
its former size. 





Baron de Grimm shrewdly observes, in a letter relating to 
the anxiety of d’Alembert to be buried within the walls of 
the parish church, “It is very strange that these philosophers 
think it is so much pleasure to be church after they are dead, 
and so much glory to be out of it when living.” 

Pustic Lreraries.—In Paris, there are five great publle 
annem, containing 1,378,000 volumes. 


‘ 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBE 
Coneress. —It is difficult for those single-minded people, 
who believe that the object of the members of Congress, 
upon their arrival at Washington, is to legislate for the good 
of the country, to account for all their late movements. We 
think we can offer a satisfactory explanation. Congress, 
like the nation, is divided into two great parties, the majority 
of whose members conscientiously believe that the salvation 
of the country depends upon their success in overreaching 
their political opponents. The fate of the nation, in the opin- 
ion of each of the respective parties, depends apon the turn- 
ing of the scale in favor of the Whigs, on the one side, and 
of the Demecrats, on the other. We were a long time in 
deciding whether it was a stupid but conscientious bigotry, 
or a selfish ambition that actuated this rabble of politicians ; 
but we have at length adopted the former opinion, for we 
are desirous of adopting the most charitable conclusion, and 
we consider it rather more charitable to call our neighbor a 
foo] than a knave! The code of modern politicians seems 
to be the following : 

1. Every politician who does not belong to our party is a 
knave, and all the people who rally under the opposite stan- 
dard are gulls! 

2. The welfare of the nation depends not on the framing 
of certain laws and the building up of certain institutions — 
but on the election of the candidates of our party, and the 
consequent furnishing of a general supply of offices to the 
hungry applicants fur the loaves and fishes. 

3. The preper business of the members of Congress is to 
electionecr for their respective parties; and they are re- 
quired, for the success of their men, to sacrifice their meas- 
ures and their principles, whe ever it is necessary. 





4. True patriotism consists in having no individual will, | 


and in being entirely subservient to the will of the leaders 
of one’s party. 

Action ror Damaces.— We wish to offer a few remarks 
on the following fact. Dr. Benjamin Brandreth lately ob- 
tained damages, in the Supreme Judicial Court, to the amotnt 
of $6,283 against B. B. Mussey, for making and vending 
counterfeit pills, under the name of “ Brandreth’s: Pills,” by 


which the reputation of the genuine pills was impaired !| 


Every body knows, unless he be the veriest dupe of quack- 
ery, that ane in the United Siates may counterfeit 
the famous pills above mentioned, and that the counterfeit 
will kill no more people than the genuine. All must know, 
likewise, that no circumstance whatever can possibly im- 
pair the reputation of a quack medicine; that were it proved 
by the most positive evidence that it had killed half the peo- 
ple to whom it had ever been administered, its fame would 
not be injured in the least. None but the dunces and igno- 
ramuses of the community ever swallow such stuff; and the 
faith and confidence of such people in their favorite drugs, 
are never diminished by arguments and proofs which, from 
their want of common sense, they are incapable of under- 
standing. A man must be a fit subject for the impostures 
of Matthias and Joe Smith, to be capable of believing that 
the nostrums which are advertised in the newspapers, from 
the least unto the greatest, have any probable applicability 
to any case for which they are taken or recommended. 
Among them we find all kinds of medicine for the same dis- 
ease, and the same medicine for all kinds of diseases! Go 
into a druggist’s shop, and collect together into your hat 
doses of every kind of medicine which can there be found; 
then place your hand blindly into your hat, and draw out by 
lot one of these doses for your complaint ; and by this act you 
do the very same thing which is done by those who take one 
of these patent nostrums. It may cure you, and it may kill 
you ; —though it will probably do nothing more than add a 
new disease to the one you are desirous of curing! We 
think the time is come, since it is fairly proved that a con- 
siderable minority of the people of this community have not 
sense enough to avoid the snares which these patent pill doc- 
tors are constantly placing in their way, that government 
should at least refuse to aid their authors and venders by a 
protective system! We would not take away from quacks 


to the author of a thing which he calls a nostrum, but which 
the legislators, if they have as much knowledge as half their 
constituents, must know to be an imposture! The next 
piece of news of this kind we expect to hear will be like the 
following. The celebrated Matthias has obtained judgment, 
in the Supreme Judicial Court for $6,283 against Joseph 
Smith, for preaching and promulgating a counterfeit re- 
ligion, and thereby impairing the reputation of the genuine 
imposture of said Matthias ! 


Suspicious CrepuLity.— Among ignorant people, ridicu- 
lous suspicions are no less common than credulity. While 
the most implicit faith is placed, by them, in the skill and 
honesty of some stupid and drunken empyric, they know- 
ingly pretend to doubt both the skill and honesty of all re- 
spectable and scientific physicians. An Indian Doctor may 
go into many of our villages, and the very persons who em- 
ploy his services are those who have always called them- 
selves skeptics in the science of medicine. That kind of ig- 
norant suspicion so common among the very lowest classes 
of the people, is thus happily alluded to in an article in a 
foreign journal : — 

“Tt must be well remembered with what gallant zeal the 
medical profession every where exerted themselves, on the 
occasion of the pestilence of 1831-2, first to soften the violence 
of the coming blow hy precautionary measures, and after- 
wards to relieve the afflicted. We would say that, if the 
members of this benevolent profession had never in any other 
way distinguished themselves, by their kindness, towards 
their fellow-creatures, their exertions on that occasion ought 
to have fixed their character for ever. Yet, what was the 
feeling with which the lower populace in many places beheld 
their succourers? A suspicion of the grossestkind. It was 
believed that the physicians bad nvisoned the wells, for the 
purpose of creating the disease. This was believed in many 
villages throughout Russia and Germany —afierwards in 
Britain —and finally in Spain and Italy; and in all those 
countries there were violent riots against the medical men, 
who had often to fly for their lives, to places of concealment, 
while engaged in the very business of relieving the sick. 
Those men who of all others were dving and suffering most 
fur the people in that hour of their calamity, were in several 
places hunted like noxious animals, and all this from the 
suspicion of a kind and degree of guilt, such as has never 
perhaps been proved against any class of men, even in the 
most barbarous times. 

“* Mach of this suspicion is probably owing to the mystery 
'!in which the medical profession is enveloped. It is a pro- 
fession which seems to walk in the dark, as far as the com- 
mon people are concerned. Its language is not the language 
of common life. The education required for it, takes place 
under circumstances involving a good deal of the horrible. 
Between medical causes and effects, no relation can be dis- 
cerned by common eyes. Thus ‘the doctors’ unavoidably 
become objects of much wild surmise amongst the humbler 
classes. In particular, no expedients are thought too re- 
volting for them to resort to, in order to obtain subjects for 
the dissection-room. A few years ago, on the occasion of 
the celebrated Burke murders, we had a striking illustration) 
of this tendency to impute all sorts of atrocities to the medi- 
cal profession. While it was generally acknowledged that, 
the guilt of the two principals was almost too much to have. 
been supposed possible in men even of their wretched class, | 
it was with the same breath more than surmised that the 
lecturing anatomists who purchased the bodies, had been all 
along aware of the way in which these were come by, and 
had thus virtually been the chief cause of the murders. For 
| some time this notion held possession of the minds not only 








of the humble classes, but of many others, while more than 

one journalist used every endeavor to give it plausibility. 
| There was, no doubt, some appearance of a likelihood that 
the proceedings of the two murderers should have become 
matter of suspicion to the anatomists; yet how much more 
illikely was it, that these gentlemen never did conceive sus- 
'|picion, and that they, men of good education, and respectable 
position in society, would have been capable of encouraging 
||a system of murder for the mere purpose of obtaining a thing 
which was not unattainable by innocent means!” 








Erratum.—lIn the lines addressed to “F.” in our last 





























































confluence of the former. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 





Domestic.—In digging for the enlargement of the new 
Trinity Church in New York, several ancient vaults were 


disturbed, in one of which were found the silver plate and 


the remains of the Countess of Clifton, who has been buried 
more than a century. 
A committee of the Georgia Legislature have reported 
bill to regulate the intercourse between the citizens of Geor- 
gia and those of Maine, on account of the refusal of ‘theligt- 
ter State to give up two of the citizens of Maine, charged 
with stealing away slaves from Georgia. The bill recom- 
mends an outlawry of the citizens of Maine, and the seizure. 


and imprisonment of their persons, and the confiscations of 
their property, if found in Georgia, “ A similar difficulty has 


more lately arisen between New York and Virginia. 
The English are said to be extending their military opera- 


tions down the Madawaska river, and are constructing bar- 


racks on the north and south side of St. John’s river, at the 
This is said to be a violation of 
the truce. 

Stephen D. Mackintosh, the gentleman who established the 
first paper in the Sandwich Islands, has confmenced a news- 
paper at St. Louis, entitled Mackintosh’s Miscellany. 

It is reported by an officer of rank, according to the Mon- 
treal Transcript, that he has information of several simulta- 
neous attacks being intended on the Canada Frontier. 

The citizens of Louisiana are preparing to erect a national 
monument on the battle ground of the New Orleans victory, 
and ask the co-operation of the other States. 

An advertisement in the Vicksburg Sentinel cautions the 
flat-boatmen on the Mississippi, against a gang of pirates, 
existing at the mouth of White river. 

Gov. Wallace states in his last message, that there is a 
disposable fund of two millions set apart for the promotion 
of education in Indiana. 

The reports of intended hostilities on the part of the Chero- 
kees near Fort Leavenworth are said to be groundless. 

Twenty-five thousand Canadians have emigrated to the 
United States, during the past year. 

There is a project for establishing a $20,000,900 Bank, 
before the legislature in Georgia. 

A full grown lynx was killed a few days since in Barre, 
in this State. 

The difticulties between Missouri and Iowa are constantly 
increasing. 

Mr. John Neat is lecturing in the city of New York on 
eloquence. 

Foreien. —It is reported that some of the principal func- 
tionaries in Canada will be removed from office, to satisfy 
the disaffected. 

The British naval force in the Mediterranean: consists of 
fifteen line-of-battle ships, five frigates, five sloops, four brigs, 
four steam frigates, and several other steam vessels and 
packets. 

The war in Afghanistan is said to be ended, and the 
Bengal army was expected to return to Hindostan in October. 
Dost Mahomet had escaped his pursuers, owing, it is said, to 
the treaehery of the guides. Shah Shooja is courting the 
favor of his British allies, by conferring honors upon them. 

Bulwer is said by Christopher North to be, since the death 
of Scott, “the foremost man of all the world.” It is thus 
that one author puffs another, for the sake of a return of the 
compliment! 

The ministry in Spain is still unsettled, and strong de- 
tachments of the army of La Mancha have arrived at To- 
ledo, Aranjuez, and Segovia. 

Mehemet Ali still insists upon holding the Province of 
Ada. Syria is in a state of general insurrection against 
Ibrahim. 

There are difficulties existing in the French squadron in the 
Levant, and three captains have been arrested and sent home. 

The-Dake of Wellington has been seriously ill, but is 
now convalescent. He is seventy years of age. 

Seven thousand troops were expected at Toulon, to go to 
Africa, to replace the “army of occupation.” 

Several shocks earthquake were felt at San Salvador, 


(Central peers the fifth of October. 


Lord Melbourne has declared his intention of resigning, 


the right of selling their medicines, if they will be contented ||¥mber, the last line but one of the first stanza should read,|| before the meeting of Parliament. 


to sell them, as regular apothecaries sell other medicines — 


* What joys her wandering steps might find.” 





John Lander, one of the African Expedition, died in Lon- 


without any patent right. But we cannot understand the||Our compositor says “he will look a little closer at p. r.’s|idon on Nov. 16th, aged 33. 


wisdom of that species of legislation, which grants a patent ||manuscript hereafter.” We hope he will. 





By the last accounts, the Chartist riots in Wales had ceased. 
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